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A Lost Opportunity. Page 646. 


BRAKE UP; ceeding chapters, for we fear he would suppress 
or, the truth, and introduce too much of his own 

THE YOUNG PEACEMAKEBS. personal vanity.] 
re R. NICK VAN WOLTER, a young gen- 
tleman of eighteen, and the oldest son 
CHAPTER III. of the mate of the Ucafga, was dressing him- 
MR. NICHOLAS VAN WOLTER. self with extraordinary care on the morning 
, preceding the incidents of the last chapter. 
[We intended to let Wolf tell his own story, | He was very little like his father, who was a 
but we are obliged to take the pen out of his | plain, honest, straightforward man, and very 
hand, for a time, to relate certain incidents of | much like his mother, who was a vain, aspir- 
which he was not a witness. Nicholas Van ing, ambitious woman. “The mate was willing 
Wolter is no scholar; and if he were, we could | to do his duty faithfully and patiently, and let 
Tot trust him to narrate the matter of the suc- | the future take care of itself, though he was 
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not without a reasonable ambition to distin- 
guish himself, and make his fortune. His 
wife thought the world, and particularly Colo- 
nel Wimpleton, had wronged and defrauded 
her husband out of money and position. She 
had high hopes of Nick, for he was of an 
aspiring nature, and did not believe that he 
had yet found his true sphere. 

Nick had brushed his hair with remarkable 
precision; he had carefully laid each individ- 
ual hair of his downy mustache; and he was 
now engaged in the difficult and trying opera- 
tion of tying his cravat. He had donned his 
Sunday clothes, though it was Monday, and 
though he was going in the Raven, which was 
the name of Waddie Wimpleton’s new sail- 
boat. The fact that Miss Minnie Wimpleton 
was to be one of the party may explain the 
reason of all the extra pains the young man 
bestowed upon himself. Miss Wimpleton was 
certainly a very beautiful girl, though this 
need not have made any difference with Nick, 
who had only been invited to help work the 
Raven, for Waddie had a lame arm, wrenched 
at the shoulder in playing base ball. 

It would be difficult to describe the precise 
social or business position of Nick Van Wolter. 
He had worked on the steamer as a deck hand, 
and as a waiter in the cabin; but he had be- 
come disgusted with both of these places. 
They were beneath his dignity, and below 
his sphere. He had obtained a place in a 
store in Centreport, where his father’s family 
resided; but sweeping out, working in the cel- 
lars, and carrying bundles were so far beneath 
his aspirations that he had also abandoned the 
store. He now appeared to be ‘ waiting for 
something to turn up.” He wanted to be the 
clerk of the Ucayga, as a stepping-stone toa 
higher place; but the present incumbent obsti- 
nately persisted in retaining the situation. He 
was devoted, mind, heart, and soul, to Waddie 
Wimpleton, through whom he expected finally 
to accomplish his purpose. He was willing to 
*“*toady ” to the great man’s son, to bow down 
before him, and cling to the skirts of his gar- 
ments. When Waddie, therefore, in his par- 
tially disabled condition, needed assistance in 
the boat, Nick was available for the service, 
and had gladly accepted the invitation. 

Nick labored heavily at the neck-tie, and his 
ambitious mother stood in the middle of the 
floor, watching with interest the effect pro- 
duced by various experiments. Bow knots, 
square knots, and sailor’s knots were succes- 
sively tried and successively discarded, until 
it was evident that the cravat would be worn 
out before it could be adjusted. But at last 
Mrs. Van Wolter interfered, and insisted that 





a #mple crossing of the ends of the tie, fas. 
tened by a large breast-pin, which was bor. 
rowed from the mate’s wardrobe, gave the 
most stunning effect. She was satisfied, and 
Nick could devise nothing better, though he 
was not wholly pleased. 

** Now, let me put this moss-rose on the la- 
pel of your coat,” said the devoted mother, 
‘““If Miss Wimpleton thinks it is a pretty one, 
or makes any remark about it, be sure you 
make her a present of it.” 

**T don't think she cares anything about me,” 
replied Nick, as he glanced at the looking-glass 
to observe the effect of the rose. 

“Well, I don’t suppose she does; but you 
must make her care for you. If you have any 
wit at all, you can make yourself useful and 
agreeable. Why, look at Wolf Penniman! 
They do say that he and Grace Toppleton are 
good friends, at the-very least. Wolf is smart; 
he knows what he is about.” 

*¢ So do I know what I am about,” retorted 
Nick, repelling what appeared to him to bean 
insinuation that he did #zo¢ know what he was 
about. “If there is any such thing as getting 
on the right side of Minnie Wimpleton, you 
will find me there.” 

*“T hope so. You ought to be as high up in 
the world as Wolf Penniman. You are a bet- 
ter looking fellow,” added the fond mother, 
gazing with admiration at the form and fea- 
tures of her son. ‘If you are not as smart as 
he, it is because you have never put yourself 
forward, and it is high time for you to begin. 
There’s Wolf, captain of ‘the Ucayga, while 
you can’t even be clerk. It’s ashame. I know 
your father ought to be captain of that steam- 
er, for he has really run the boat, while Wolf 
has had all the credit of it. But I can’t get 
your father to do anything about it.” 

*‘ Father is hig own master,” said Nick, with 
something like malice in his tones. 

‘‘T know he is. If he would hear to me, he 
would be captain of the steamer, and you 
would be clerk. Only to think of it! Your 
father, who has been a steamboat man all the 
days of his life, acting as mate to a boy, 4 
mere snipper-snapper, who don’t know any 
more about managing a steamboat than I do! 
It’s ashame! I can't bear to think of it!” 

** Don’t, then.” 

“ Well, if your father won't do anything for 
the family, you must, Nicholas. Waddie is 
your best friend; and, if you can only make 
an impression upon Miss Minnie, your fortune 
will be made, for I don't believe the colonel 
will live a great many years. He is soaked in 
rum all the time.” 

“If I only get the chance, mother, I shall 
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show Minnie who and what I am. She is 
very gentle and kind to me, and all I want is 
an opportunity to lay myself out before her.” 

“If you don’t find the chance, make it, 
Nicholas — make it.” 

Nick was thoughtful at this suggestion. It 
seemed to be a new idea to him. He had de- 
yoted no inconsiderable portion of his valuable 
time to the reading of exciting romances, and 
he was confident that, if he could obtain the 
opportunity to save Miss Minnie from a watery 
grave, rescue her froma burning house, or stay 
the mad flight-of her runaway horse, just as 
she was about to be dashed to pieces overa 
yawning precipice, doing the noble deed at the 
imminent peril of his own life, the prize would 
be won. The proud daughter of a noble house 
would be filled with admiration and gratitude, 
and would, of course, fall in love with him, 
and the third part of Colonel Wimpleton’s 
millions would drop into his lap. The last 
chapter of the romance would end in the un- 
utterable bliss of the noble hero and the beau- 
tiful heroine. This was about the idea Nick 
had of ‘a chance to lay himself out before 
her.” He wanted such a/chance, and his 
mother, doubtless without exactly compre- 
hending her son’s views, had suggested that 
he should make the chance. The thought was 
worthy of consideration. 

“Your father is too tame and spiritless to do 
anything for the family. You must do it for 
him, Nicholas,” added Mrs. Van Wolter. 

“I'm willing to do what I can,” meekly re- 
sponded the hopeful son. 

“If you do, your father shall be captain of 
the steamer; you shall be clerk, and in good 
time the husband of Miss Minnie.” 

“What do you an, mother? You don’t 
expect me to make father captain — do you?” 

“ Well, well; we won’t talk about that now,” 
answered the mother, evasWvely. ‘We must 
use circumstances for our own advantage.” 

Mrs. Van Wolter appeared to be a bold 
schemer, and even Nick was astonished at 
the magnitude of her ideas. He was looking 
for a brilliant future, and to his mind there 
was no reason why Wolf Penniman should 
monopolize all the honors and all the emolu- 
ments of the high positions. He put on his 
hat, and left the house. He was rather anx- 
ious to know by what means his mother ex- 
pected to promote the mate to the captaincy, 
and to make him the clerk of the steamer; but 
his present business was in relation to Minnie 
Wimpleton, and he hastened to the pier where 
the Raven was moored. 

Nick was only a tolerable boatman; and he 
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was not conceited in regard to his ability to 
manage a sail-boat. He was willing to take, 
lessons of Waddie, who had no superior. In- 
deed, he yielded the palm in everything to the 
young magnate. He hoisted the mainsail, and 
put everything in order about the boat. By the 
time he had finished the preparations for the 
trip, Waddie and his sister appeared. The 
young gentleman had his arm ina sling, and 
the young lady, in the estimation of Nick, was 
radiant with loveliness. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Vat Wolter,” said 
Minnie, as she arrived at the pier. 

There was a twinkle in her eye, and one 
would have judged there was no little mischief 
in her composition. She glanced at the elabo- 
rate toilet, and particularly at the huge breast- 
pin in the cravat of the aspiring Nick. Per- 
haps she was vain enough to suspect that all this 
extra preparation had been made for her sake. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Wimpleton,” replied 
Nick, removing his hat with an extensive flour- 
ish, probably to afford the wealthy little di- 
vinity an opportunity to see how nicely his 
hair was parted, oiled, and brushed. ‘ MayI 
have the pleasure of assisting you on board 
the Raven?” 

“Will it be a pleasure, Mr. Van Wolter?” 
said she, mischievously, as she extended her 
gloved hand to him. 

“* A very great pleasure indeed, Miss Wim- 
pleton,” he replied, as he eagerly took the 
offered hand, his heart beating like the throes 
of an earthquake, under the delicious sensa- 
tions of the moment. 

He handed her to a seat in the standing- 
room, touched his hat, and bowed, as if to 
thank her for the unexpected honor she had 
conferred upon him. 

“Cast off, and run up the jib, Nick,” said 
Waddie, impatiently. ‘‘ We are going to have 
a shower to-day, and we must get up to Grass 
Springs before it comes on.” 

‘* A shower, Waddie?” added Minnie +™ 

**It looks like one.” " 

‘*T don’t want to go if it is to be rainy.” 

“Only ashower. The cabin will keep you 
as dry as your own room,” answered Waddie. 
‘“‘There is a good breeze, and we shall be 
down there in a couple of hours.” 

“Tt will spoil Nick’s new clothes,” laughed 
the sprightly miss. 

** Don’t you tease the simpleton,” whispered 
Waddie. 

“T can’t help it. 
replied. 

‘““There goes the Belle,” added Waddie, 
pointing to Wolf's boat, which Tommy Top- 


I enjoy it hugely,” she 
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pleton had chartered for the occasion, as she 
shot out from the wharf at Middleport. ‘* Now 
for a race!” 

Nick ran up the jit, and, as the Raven took 
the breeze, he seated himself opposite Miss 
Minnie, to feast his eyes upon her ‘“‘ matchless 
loveliness.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


A GLORIOUS OPPORTUNITY. 


HE boat-buflder at Hitaca had promised 
Waddie he should have a boat that would 
beat the Belle, or any other craft of her inches 
on the lake. He had evidently kept his word, 
though the respective merits of the two boats 
had not yet been fairly tested; but, in building 
for speed, he had not built for safety. The 
Raven was too narrow for her length, and it 
was apparent that she was very crank. How- 
ever, Waddie did not care how crank she was, 
if she was only fast. He was skilful enough 
himself to keep her right side up. 

Tom Walton was sailing the Belle, and Tom- 
my Toppleton and Grace were passengers. 
Though the trip to the Horse Shoe was for 
another purpose, the race between the two 
boats could not well be avoided. Waddie was 
anxious to have the point settled, and as Tom 
Walton, the regular skipper of the Belle, was 
on board, the race commenced without a chal- 
lenge, or any other preparations. The Belle 
waited until the Raven came out from the 
wharf, and they met in the middle of the lake, 
where the two parties exchanged salutations. 

**T’m afraid we shall have some bad weath- 
er,” said Tom Walton, as he glanced at the 
black clouds which were piling up in the south- 
west. 

** We shall get to the Horse Shoe before that 
shower comes up,” replied Waddie, as he put 
his helm up, and the Raven filled away on her 
course. 

“Let her slide!” shouted Tom Walton, who 
was not yet quite ready to believe that the new 
boat could beat the Belle. 

‘So we are to have a race, Waddie,” said 
his sister, as the Belle shaped her course for 
the Horse Shoe. 

“Yes; and I'm going to beat the Belle all to 
pieces,” answered Waddie, in high excitement, 
as the two boats, now side by side, began to 
spin furiously through the water, the spray 
curling over their bows, as they bent down 
before the lively breeze. 

** But you will drown us all, Waddie!” ex- 
claimed Minnie, as the Raven careened under 
a flaw till the gunnel was nearly submerged. 





“There is not the least danger while Mr, 
Wimpleton is at the helm. He is the most 
skilful boatman on the lake,” interposed Nick. 

“But I don’t like such furious sailing as 
this,” added Minnie, as half a bucket of spray 
dashed upon the half deck forward of her. 

‘* Don’t be alarmed, Minnie,” said Waddie, 
gently.. ‘She is doing beautifully, and we are 
gaining on the Belle. I wish my arm was not 
so lame. It bothers me.” 

‘¢T cannot steer as well as you can, Waddie; 
but I will do the best I can,” added Nick. 

‘If we were on the other tack I could doit 
very well; but I don’t like to sit on the lee side 
to steer. We are beating her,” continued Wad- 
die, when the Raven was a length ahead of her 
rival. 

*“ But you will certainly drown us, Waddie!” 
cried Minnie, as the boat went down on the lee 
side to her washboard. 

“If you will permit me to sit on the same 
side with you, Miss Wimpleton, I can relieve 
her a little,” suggested Nick, as he rose from 
his place. 

“Certainly, Mr. Van Wolter. Don’t be so 
polite as to drown me.” 

Nick took a seat on the weather side, where 
he should have gone before. He again as- 
sured his fair companion that there was no 
danger, though he was really not so confident 
on this point as he pretended to be. He cer- 
tainly was not afraid himself; on the contrary, 
he rather wished the boat would upset, and 
thus afford him the coveted opportunity to 
save Miss Wimpleton from the “ watery grave.” 
He could swim like a fish, and Waddie was so 
disabled that he could do no more than help 
himself. But the two ‘e" dashed on, and 
the Raven did not go r. She soon ran 
away from the Belle, though it was done at 
the expense of a severe trial to Miss Minnie’s 
nerves. m 

“ Take in the jib, Nick,” said Waddie. “The 
point is settled. The Raven is the fastest boat 
on the lake.” 

The willing assistant obeyed this order, 
and the boat went along a little steadier, 
much to the satisfaction of the young lady 
passenger. ; 

“‘I hope you have not injured your coat, Mr. 
Van Wolter,” said she, as he resumed his seat. 

** Not at all, though it would be of no conse- 
quence if I had,” replied Nick. 

“I think it would. When a young gentle- 
man has a really elegant appearance, it breaks 
my heart to see it disturbed.” 


ton.” 


“Your heart is very tender, Miss Wimple- 
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“ Like all ladies’ aearts.” 

Nick sighed. 

Minnie laughed. 

“ What a beautiful breast-pin you wear, Mr. 
Van Wolter! ” 

* Do you like it?” 

“T think it is lovely.” 

Nick put his hands up to take it out of the 
cravat, in order to make her a present of it; 
but he happened to remember, in season to 
save it, that it was the rose, and not the breast- 
pin, he was to give her, if she admired it. She 
did not allude to the flower, and all opportuni- 
ties seemed to elude his grasp. It was pro- 
yoking that the Raven would not upset, and 
afford him a chance to do a gallant deed. He 
thought Miss Minnie was in a very agreeable 
frame of mind. She spoke very kindly to him, 
and smiled with the utmost sweetness; for his 
vanity did not permit him to realize that she 
was making fun of him. If an opportunity 
could only be presented for him to do a big 
thing, to tear her from the jaws of death, all 
would be well with him, and, he was conceited 
enough to believe, with her also. 

Waddie came about, and threw the boat up 
into the wind, to wait for the Belle. The Raven 
had fully justified her builder’s promise, and 
the owner was satisfied. Tom Walton was 
nettled at his signal defeat. He could not 


quite understand it; so he did just what other 
smart boatmen do under similar circumstances 
—he declared that it was not the right breeze 


for the Belle. She was a heavy weather boat, 
and he should like to catch the Raven out 
when it blew a fresh breeze. He would either 
beat her or drown her. 

Waddie thought they had a pretty stiff 
breeze, but he would be happy to accommo- 
date Tom on his own terms. The two boats 
sailed along together towards their destina- 
tion. Waddie’s shoulder troubled him, after 
the exercise he had taken, and he gave up the 
helm to Nick. The wind had gradually sub- 
sided until it was a dead calm off the South 
Shoe. The great black clouds had been trav- 
elling steadily towards the zenith, till the sun 
was obscured, and the aspect of the weather was 
decidedly threatening. Waddie looked at the 
rolling black clouds, and declared there was 
wind in them. 

“What do you mean by that, Waddie?” 
asked Minnie, anxiously. 

“We may have a squall,” replied he, coolly. 

“A squall!” exclaimed she, terrified by the 
word. ‘ Do let us get ashore.” 

“ A squall is nothing, if you only mind your 
eye,” added the young boatman, lightly. 
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‘** But I am afraid of squalls,” persisted Min- 
nie. ‘*Can’t we go on shore?” 

‘* Not very conveniently, as the shore is half- 
a mile distant, and there is not a breath of 
wind. Don’t be alarmed, Minnie. I have 
been out in twenty squalls, and really there is 
nothing to fear, if the boat is well handled.” 

‘** Look out for a squall!” shouted Tom Wal- 
ton from the Belle, which had fallen astern as 
the breeze died out. 

“* Ay, ay!” replied Waddie. ‘I see it.” 

A squall! After all, there might be a chance 
for Nick to do a great deed in behalf of the fair 
passenger. It was evident enough that the 
Raven would go over with the slightest excuse 
for doing so. As Waddie said nothing about 
it, he did not deem it incumbent upon him to 
suggest the propriety of taking in sail. His 
mother told him to ‘‘ make a chance.” It was 
wicked to do so, and perhaps it was involun- 
tarily that he put several half hitches in the 
mainsheet, as he made it fast to the cleat. 

“Tf we can get a puff or two of wind, we 
can run upto the South Shoe, and anchor,” 
said Waddie. 

‘It’s coming! ” shouted Tom Walton, whose 
quick eye had already discovered the approach 
of the squall. 

‘* Yes, there it comes,” added Waddie, quiet- 
ly. ‘I'll take the helm, Nick; you may go 
forward and stand by the halyards.” 

‘**T will,” replied Nick. 

“Don't let go till I tell you,” continued Wad- 
die. ‘It may not come here, and a capful of 
wind will take us to the shore.” 

‘*Say when you are ready,” added Nick, as 
he stationed himself on the half deck. 

The tempest drove down the lake, piling up 
great billows before it, stirring up the sleet and 
spray in its path, till the shore was hid from 
the gaze of the voyagers. 

‘Look out for it!” roared Tom Walton, 
whose voice could scarcely be heard above the 
noise of the wind and waters. 

He had lowered the mainsail of the Belle 
half way down, so that the light puffs which 
came before the squall drove her almost up to 
the spot where the Raven lay motionless on 
the still waters. 

“Let go the halyards!” shouted Waddie, 
sharply. ‘Be lively about it! The squall is 
upon us!” 

** Down with your mainsail!” cried Tom, as 
the blast swept down upon the Raven. “ Let 
go your sheet!” ; 

By this time the Belle’s mainsail was down, 
with a couple of stops on to secure it to the boom. 
Waddie had already, with his single servicea- 
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ble hand, sprung to the quarter to let go the 
sheet. The half hitches which Nick had put 
in the rope bothered him, and his fingers 
seemed to be all thumbs. The wind began to 
swell the sail, and increased the difficulty of 
the operation, while Nick seemed to be having 
no little trouble in detaching the halyards. 

**Let go! Down with the mainsail!” cried 
Waddie, furiously. 

* Ay, ay!” replied Nick, as he let go the 
halyards; but he was just half a second too 
late. 

The squall struck the sail, and the Raven 
toppled over as easily as though she had been 
built for the express purpose of upsetting. In 
an instant Miss Minnie was floundering in 
the mad waves, and screaming for help. The 
glorious opportunity to do a noble deed, for 
which Nick had so devotedly hoped, had come. 
Waddie was thrown into the water, but he 
clung to the boom with his uninjured arm. 

Unfortunately for Nick, his legs were tangled 
in the halyards of the sail. The Raven’s bal- 
last shifted, and she rolled over till she lay 
bottom upwards on the waves. Nick was 
drawn under water by the action of the boat; 
but he quickly freed his legs frcm the rope, and 
coming up, clung to the hull till he could as- 
certain the position of Miss Minnie, who was 
still struggling in the waves some distance 
from the boat. 

He was too late. The circumstances mocked 
him again. The squall was subsiding, and 
Tommy Toppleton, like a true knight, had 
leaped into the water the instant he saw Min- 
nie’s condition, and was swimming towards 
her. The glorious opportunity was lost. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE MARTYR OF PHILANTHROPY. 
Translated from the French 
BY MRS. L. A. CUDDEHY. 


) ka a narrow street of the city, on the top 
story of a small house, was the study of a 
young physician. It was a large room, and 
the air entered on three sides of the room, by 
windows looking over the roofs of the houses, 
shaded by linen awnings, forming a kind of 
Eastern veranda. 

The apartment was simply furnished. Its 
principal treasures consisted in manuscripts 
and books; its principal ornaments were — 
But what am I saying? Its greatest treasure 
and ornament was the being that inhabited it 
— Mark Guyon himself. Who, in his presence, 
could turn away his eyes to look at aught else? 





Full of grace and masculine beauty, he pos- 
sessed a freshness and brilliancy that are rarely 
found. I speak not only of external beauty, 
but of that spiritual charm which proceeds 
from the bright soul within. Endowed with 
rare intelligence, he possessed too much heart, 
too much Christian humility, to pride himself 
on his superiority, and he never made it felt 
painfully by the humblest of his fellow-students, 
His face indicated his frank and noble char. 
acter. 

Mark Guyon was seated at a large table; his 
hand supported his head, and he appeared ab- 
sorbed in thought. He had finished writing, 
and the pen still remained between his fingers; 
but the morning breeze had carried away his 
manuscripts, and had dispersed them over the 


room. Gradually the pensive expression of — 


his face changed into one of elevated enthu- 
siasm. He raised his eyes from the floor; 
they were filled with tears— tears which he 
did not seek to restrain. He rose and opened 
a folio volume, and read rapidly over some few 
paragraphs. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, shutting the book, “I 
will do it! I alone. I am the most suitable 
person to do it. I am determined. And now, 
O heavenly Father, I have need of thy aid and 
blessing; without thee I can do nothing.” 

He knelt and prayed. When his prayer was 
ended, he returned to the table, and opened an 
old casket. He took out a manuscript, read it, 
made some additions, and replaced it. 

*¢ There remains little for me to do now,” he 
said to himself, looking round his room with 
a pensive air. ‘*O, how much real pleasure I 
have had in this room! How sweet and tran- 
quil it is! What a superb morning!” 

It was indeed a magnificent day. The bright 
sun threw golden rays of light into the room, 
subdued by passing through the awning, which 
sported in the breeze like the sails of a ship in 
a fresh wind. 

Guyon looked out on the beautiful scenery 
that surrounds Marseilles. He bent over the 
orange trees and tuberoses, then in full 
flower, and thought that he had never before 
felt their perfume so delicious. He cast his 
eyes on the distant mountains. The calm 
blue sea slept in beauty, reflecting here and 
there the white sails. Men, women, and chil- 
dren worked or played in the gardens and 
fields; cattle grazed peaceably in the rich 
meadows, and birds flitted gracefully on their 
glittering wings. 

“I must not remain here,” thought Guyon, 
‘‘or I shall begin to weep over my imprison- 
ment in this sombre and depressing place.” 
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He traversed the veranda to the side which 
looked over the street. There the air was dif- 
ferent. It appeared weary of being imprisoned 
in narrow and melancholy streets. 

Guyon cast his eyes around on the immense 
mass of buildings. Marseilles, which, but a 
short time since, was a scene of bustle and 
commerce, was now plunged’ in the deepest 
silence. The city appeared a cemetery; for 
the only sound that broke the death-like still- 
ness was the tolling of a sonorous and melan- 
choly tocsin. As he listened to its approaching 
sounds, a fetid odorrose around him. He looked 
down, and saw the plague cart, heaped with 
livid corpses, passing slowly over the grass- 
grown pavement of the street. 

He turned away his head; but, on the other 
side, his eye fell on the black banner placed 
over the closed gates of the city. The heavy 
folds seemed to wave a lugubrious accompani- 
ment to the tolling of the death-bell. 

Guyon was the last who entered the Hotel- 
de-Ville. All the physicians of the city were 
assembled there to consult on the means of 
arresting the dreadful malady, which had al- 
ready destroyed half of the inhabitants, and 
which continued to increase every day. The 
conference was long, and the result was unani- 
mous that the body of a person who had died 
of the plague must be examined by a learned 


physician, and an exact relation of the state 
of the internal organs must be given in writ- 
ing. Up to the present time the pestilence 
had a mysterious character, which had bafiled 
the skill and experience of those who sought 
to cure it. e 


Many persons of distinguished merit were 
present. One young man, of extraordinary 
talent, spoke with a force and energy that fixed 
the attention of all the assembly. He had for- 
merly visited Smyrna when the pestilence raged 
there, and he spoke with so much earnestness 
that all were persuaded that the most impor- 
tant results were to be hoped for from the ex- 
amination of an infected body. 

Scarcely had the young man finished speak- 
ing, when the oldest and most respected sur- 
geon in the city rose, saying, in a gentle, soft 
voice, — 

“I cannot sufficiently praise all that you 
have said, sir. Permit me to ask how this so 
greatly desired information can be obtained? 
The history of the cause of the pestilence can 
only be ascertained on one condition; that is, 
the death of him who shall make the investiga- 
tion. And who will go willingly to such a fate?” 

As the old physician finished speaking, he 
fixed his eyes, almost unintentionally, on the 
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face of him to whom he addressed himself. 
The change which passed suddenly over the 
countenance and manner of the young sur- 
geon was truly extraordinary. He could not 
prevent himself feeling that from him was ex- 
pected the accomplishment of the fatal opera- 
tion. The enthusiasm that had animated his 
features while speaking passed away. He re- 
mained motionless, without being able to utter 
a single word. His lips trembled; a mortal 
paleness overspread his face. The hand that 
he had so firmly placed on the table whilst he 
maintained his argument now trembled, as he 
leaned on it for support. He had a young 
wife, and an aged mother, and two children, 
who depended upon him for their subsistence. 
Every one was sorry for the young man, and 
the old man who spoke last turned away, 
and said that they were not obliged at present 
to name the person to perform the examina- 
tion. 

‘“«T have just thought,” said the president of 
the assembly, ‘‘that although it appears at 
present impossible that the body of a victim 
can be examined without causing the death of 
the operator, would it not be well for us to con- 
sult together on the possible means of prevent- 
ing the result of the experiment? There is 
here a person whose intelligence and powerful 
mind have rendered him justly celebrated, but 
who has not spoken to-qay.” 

Then he turned his eyes on Guyon, and the 
looks of all the assembly followed his. 

‘* We shall be very grateful if he will give us 
his opinion on this important subject.” 

It was true that Guyon had not spoken, but 
he had listened attentively to all that had been 
said on the subject, and he was occupied in 
taking notes of what passed. He raised his 
eyes from the papers which were before him, 
and thus commenced : — 

**T have studied the subject very attentively 
before entering this hall, and I was convinced 
that there is only one mode of acquiring the 
knowledge that will guide us to the means of 
stopping the pestilence. I am now confirmed 
in‘that opinion by all that I have just heard. 
Permit me to say that I am equally convinced 
that no precaution can save the life of him 
who will perform this revolting office. Why 
shall we not immediately ask who is the man 
who will take upon himself to make the exam- 
ination?” 

He looked round the assembly, and there 
was a solemn silence in the hall. Many avoid- 
ed his looks, and those who did not turn away 
their eyes became livid with emotion. 

“I do not see a single person,” continued 
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he, in a touching voice, “ not one to whom the 
loss to those who love him can be supplied. 
All are husbands, fathers, or the treasures of 
old parents. I alone am an orphan, little tied 
to this life by the sweet bonds of relationship. 
You have — and Iam proud to say it — some 
confidence in my science and skill. Ido not fear 
death, in humble imitation of Him who gave 
his life a ransom for all. You cannot change 
my resolution!” he exclaimed, seeing some of 
his friends wished to interrupt him. ‘I shall 
be more favored in my hour of trial than He, 
our spotless example, who died amid the bitter 
reproaches of his exulting foes, while I, a poor 
sinful mortal, shall be followed to my grave by 
benedictions. I came here determined to com- 
mence the operation by to-morrow’s dawn; 
and I have now told you my determination, 
from which I shall not change. I solemnly 
declare that, with God’s help, I will fulfil the 
duty to which I believe myself called.” 

Guyon had been an orphan almost from his 
birth. He had few relatives, and they were far 
from Marseilles. His desolate circumstances, 
during his childhood, had interested the good 
Bishop of Marseilles, who had ever been his 
constant friend. Guyon had gained a reputa- 
tion which had procured him a considerable 
fortune. When he left the Hotel-de-Ville he 
went directly to the palace of his friend the 
bishop. The truly @hristian conduct of this 
venerable prelate is well known. As soonas he 
heard of the ravages that the plague was mak- 
ing among his flock, he quitted Paris and has- 
tened to Marseilles. Like Aaron amongst the 
Israelites, he placed himself between the dead 
and the living, to offer up his prayers, his de- 
votion. He fixed his abode at Marseilles, for 
he knew that no one could leave the city till 
the plague was over. The gates had long been 
closed, and a cordon of soldiers placed around 
the walls to prevent the inhabitants from leav- 
ing the city, or even holding any communica- 
tion with those without. 

The bishop listened to Mark Guyon in pro- 
found silence. He expected a reply; but the 
old man could not utter a single word; ‘he 
could only weep. 

‘* Permit me to leave you now,” said Guyon, 
“and to feturn here at night to receive at your 
hands the last sacraments.” 

*“Yes, my son,” replied the holy prelate, 
‘the Wnnouncement that you have just made 
has pierced my heart. I wish you to leave me 
at present. I must not forbid you the glorious 





enterprise; but, in truth, I cannot yet tell you 
to undertake it. Go,” he added, in a firmer | 


lose the little time that remains to you. T wil] 
meet you again, with a strength which I haye 
not at this moment, but which is always given 
to those who ask it in faith and humility.” 

There was another house towards which 
Guyon directed his steps; but he passed and 
repassed the door before he could find courage 
to announce himself. This house was situated 
at the end of a little, silent street, in the most 
elevated quarter of the city. Its inmates were 
an old lady, her daughter, and a servant. In 
this house he had passed his youth, and he 
loved the lady and Delphine with all the ten. 
derness of his heart. The scourge had not yet 
entered their dwelling, and Guyon found the 
amiable inhabitants tranquilly seated at their 
work in a little parlor, which looked into a 
kitchen garden behind the house. 

He soon discovered that they had not heard 
of his determination, and he took the resolu- 
tion not to tell them of it, but to inform them 
by letter when he had left the house. The 
efforts that he made to be gay were successful; 
he conversed with a show of pleasantry, and 
quitted the room without giving any signs of 
the agony that filled his heart. 

A moment after he had left them, Delphine 
remembered that she had omitted to give him 
a little bouquet of flowers that she had arranged 
for Guyon, who rarely failed to see them every 
day. She descended the staircase quickly, and 
opened the door of the house to look along the 
street; but she did not see him, and, shutting 
the door, she was returning to her mother, full 
of disappointment, when she heard a deep sigh 
close to her. The door of a small, dark room 
had half opened as she shut that which led 
into the street. Guyon was there, kneeling on 
the ground, his hands raised towards heaven, 
as if asking a blessing. His face had lost its 
accustomed calm, and his breast seemed to 
heave with suppressed anguish. Delphine 
would have entered, but she dared not. She 
felt that Guyon would have considered her 
presence an intrusion. 

She turned away, and softly ascended the 
stairs, and sitting down on the top step, she 
awaited his return into the corridor. She heard 
the door opened, and descended quickly to in- 
tercept him. 

“‘ Dear Mark, are you still here?” she asked, 
feebly. ‘I am very glad to find you, for I had 
gathered some herbs and flowers for you, and 
had forgotten them; their fragrance may, per- 
haps, be pleasant to you in your dangerous 
visits to the sick and dying.” 

Delphine stretched out her hand with the 


voice; ‘“‘leave me. At present, you must not , flowers; but she could not add another sylla- 
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ble. Guyon appeared half insensible to what 


she said. He was overwhelmed with painful 
thoughts. At last, with greater calmness, he 
took the hand of the young girl, and led. her 
into the room which he had just left. 

“Can I trust you with a secret, Delphine? 
Can you be sure of your own strength? Can 
you listen to me as a disciple of the Man of 
Sorrows, who knew all sufferings? But you 
do not answer,” continued he. ‘I ought not 
to have spoken thus; but I believed that you 
had overheard me in this room. I thought 
that some one had passed along the corridor, 
and when I saw your countenance I felt sure 
that you were the person.” 

“ Yes,” replied she, without raising her eyes, 
“these are fatal times, I know; and we live, 
from day to day, in expectation of some terri- 
ble event, and we must be prepared to hear 
the worst.” 

“I did not wish to distress your mother and 
yourself needlessly ; so I intended to spare you 
a farewell; but it has been ordered otherwise. 
Delphine, the physicians have decided that, in 
order to discover the means of arresting this 
fatal malady, the body of a person who has 
died of it must be examined; and there is no 
one so fit as myself to do it, tor I have no rel- 
atives, or any dependent on my exertions. 
They honor me by saying that they have con- 
fidence in my skill, and to-morrow morning I 
begin my labor. May God grant that some 
good may result.” 

Delphine was pale and faint, and could only 
gasp, ‘* To-morrow!” 

“ Yes,” continued Guyon, “all is arranged, 
and this probably is the last time I shall see 
you. Pray for me, Delphine, that I may not 
failin my holy duty. J] dare not stay to con- 
verse longer, or my task might become more 
than I have strength for.” 

He kissed the young girl’s forehead, and laid 
her gently on the sofa, then turned and was 
gone. He took with him the bunch of sweet- 
scented herbs. 

Delphine remained long in a half insensible 
state, and her mother descended to look for 
her. She concealed her anguish, and com- 
plained of illness, of which her looks gave evi- 
dent tokens. Her mother administered re- 
storatives, and induced her to go to bed. She 
consented, and pretended to fall asleep. 

The next morning, at dawn, Guyon com- 
menced his loathsome duty. A young man 
had died in the night, after an hour’s illness, 
and his body was conveyed to an airy apart- 
ment in the hospital. Guyon was left alone. 
He had spent the previous night with the good 
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bishop, who had aided him by his consolations 
and prayers, and he felt himself full of noble 
zeal for the help of his dying countrymen. - 
His step was firm, and his face, though pale, 
was resolute and lofty in its expression. 

A cool fountain played in the hall; disinfec- 
tants were burning around; all had been 
done that was possible to contribute to the 
comfort of the heroic young martyr. 

We will not enter into details of the opera- 
tion; suffice it to say, that the notes written by 
Guyon on slates, and plunged in vinegar, af- 
forded information respecting the action of the 
diséase, that led the physicians to adopt meas- 
ures heretofore untried, which were successful 
in subduing the plague. 

He was found with the corner of the sheet 
in his hand with which he had covered the 
body when his examination was finished. His 
heroic spirit passed in that final effort, and his 
countrymen still honor the name of the Mar- 
tyr of Philanthropy. 


PATSY. 
BY MRS. E. B. P. 


R. BROWN was in the best of humors 
to-night, feeling decidedly pleasant to- 
wards everybody, and especially himself. Hav- 
ing just exchanged his farm for a nice one in 
the edge of the village, where his large flock 
of children could go to much better schools 
than formerly, he flattered himself that he had 
made a particularly good bargain, and, as a 
natural consequence, was at peace with all the 
world. Sitting under the trees that shaded the 
back porch, watching the little ones rolling 
and tumbling on the green grass, he sent a 
curious, amused glance from the corner of his 
eye, now and then, to his wife at the open 
window, as he listened gravely to Bob Burn- 
ham’s droll description of some of the village 
people. Bob, who was a wide-awake little fel- 
low, had come over to get acquainted with the 
new boys. The easiest thing in the world for 
boys, aside from getting into mischief, is to 
get acquainted: and Bob and Johnnie, being 
as like as two peas, were great friends at once. 
‘Bless my soul, yes, carry them right in to 
mother,” said Mr. Brown, in answer to an 
odd-looking little thing, who had suddenly 
appeared in their midst, with a basket of 
strawberries to sell. 
‘¢ Sit here by the window, little girl, and take 
off your shaker: you look nearly melted; and 
no wonder, picking these in the hotsun. Annie, 


‘run and get her a drink of milk; likely she’s 
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thirsty;” and good Mrs. Brown’s brisk step 
fairly made the floor tremble as she went to 
the shelves for the big earthen pan, and back 
to the table to empty the berries. Annie no- 
ticed the little girl’s brown eyes were full of 
tears she was vainly trying to wink away, as 
she passed back the empty mug; and Annie 
wondered if she had got hurt any way. 

* She is a bright, smart-looking little girl,” 
said Mrs. Brown, as she stood on the door 
stone, watching her down the lane, “only I 
must say, she is dressed rather heathenish,” 
glancing round with a look of pardonable pride 
at her four neat-looking girls, and six boys with 
neither elbows nor knees out. And well she 
might; for the jackets were not only made, but 
spun and woven, by her own fat hands. Bob 
Burnham threw back his head, and laughed 
long and loud. Itseemed to tickle him strange- 
ly to think any one should notice the poor 
child. ‘‘Why, Mrs. Brown, that’s Patsy!” 
said he, in the same tone he would have used 
had he said “‘ that’s a toad”! 

** And who is Patsy, pray? Queer name.” 

OQ, that isn’t her real name. She went to 
school one time, and the teacher called her 
Patience; but her father calls her Patty, and 
we all call her Patsy, because it makes her so 
mad. It’s the greatest fun, I tell you. She 
won’t say a word; but she will blaze up, and 
clinch her hands, and look as though she was 
going to tear you all to pieces; but then she 
isn’t a bit dangerous.” 

“It’s very wrong for you to tease her; but 
who is she? and where does she live?” 

* Well, she isn’t much of anybody, and she 
lives in the little black house back by the 
woods. Her father is a drinking old good- 
for-nothing; then she has two brothers, who 
are so lazy and shiftless, father says, they will 
hardly hold together; but she has another 
brother, a little older than Ij named Will. He 
lives with Mr. Douglass, and always will, I sup- 
pose, for Douglass thinks he is the salt of the 
earth, and I guess he is; but I can’t stop to 
praise him much, for he’s threatened to lick 
me.” 

**Ts that all you know about her?” 

‘“No; her mother is dead, and she keeps 
house for them. Great housekeeping I guess 
*tis; though nobody can say but she’s a pink 
of a house cat, forI never heard of any one 
going inside of the door since her mother 
died. That’s all I know about them.” 

And Bob laid himself down on the grass 
again, with his mouth in close proximity to 
Johnnie’s ear; and the occasional bursts of 
laughter were sufficient evidence that if he had 





exhausted one subject, his busy tongue was 
not idle. Nature had furnished Mrs. Brown 
with a capacious chest, aud such a one was 
absolutely necessary to contain the large, 
motherly heart that sympathized with every 
one in trouble, and was even now aching for 
the poor motherless girl whom she had al- 
ready made up her mind to look after. 

The thought of leaving the management of 
her tidy, well-ordered house to Annie, well as 
she had been trained, was simply ridiculous, 
and this bit of a child might be older; she 
had an old look, but she was hardly as large 
as Annie. She wondered if she ever went to 
school; or was she growing up in ignorance? 
“To school, indeed! Am I going there to 
hear the boys call out, ‘ There comes old Neal’s 
Patsy’? and then didn’t the girls use to stand 
all dressed up, with their arms round each 
other, and look me over from head to foot, 
without once winking, and raise their eye- 
brows, and pucker their mouths to keep from 
laughing? Do you think I'll ever go there to 
be treated so again? I bore it all before be- 
cause I couldn't trouble mother when she was 
so sick, but I will never do it again — never!” 
So Patsy said to Willie, when he broached the 
subject of going to school. He knew it was 
all too true, and comforted her as well as he 
could. ‘You must study like everything at 
home then, Patty. I mean to work like a tiger, 
and get rich: then you shall come and live 
with me, and go to school all the time, and have 
things in style too.” 

‘“*T know it; but it will be so long first, 
Willie, and I’m so tired of everything! I wish 
I could go to Mr. Douglass with you.” 

“So do I. It's mean for you to have to stay 
in this dark, dingy old hole, with no one to 
speak to, or to tell you how to do things. And 
then I’m afraid you don’t have half enough to 
eat, now mother isn’t here to look out.” 

**O, yes, I do; but sometimes father don't 
come home, and the boys quarrel, and I can’t 
get any wood, or make good bread, or fix my 
torn dress, or—or—” And the sobs came 
thick and fast at the dismal picture. 

“Why don’t you ask Mrs. Martin, or Mrs. 
Grey, how to do things you don’t know about?” 

“’*Cause I never will! They know I'm lit- 
tle, and all alone now,” — the tears falling fast 
again, — “‘and if they aren’t afraid I’ll be a 
bother, why don’t they speak to me sometimes? 
They never do.” 

‘Well, Patty, I must go back now,” said he, 
wiping away her tears with his cotton hand- 
kerchief, and kissing the tear-stained face; 
“but I will come over just as often as I can, 
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and hear your lessons, and help you cook, and 
cheer you up.” 

«Good by,” said she, at the same time cling- 
ing tightly to him, lest he should go; for Willie 
was all she had—the “only one.in the whole 
world who cared whether she lived or died, 
now mother was gone,” she said to herself, 
and was fast turning into a little vinegar plant 
of an old woman, for the want, now and then, 
of a helping word and a kindly smile. 

Before many days, Mrs. Brown, with her 
own motherly words and ways, had complete- 
ly won the poor child’s heart and confidence, 
and heard from her own lips her own sad 
story. 

“T’ve thought a good many times, if it only 
wasn’t for Willie, I should run away into the 
wood, and never come back,” she said to Mrs. 
Brown, as she finished her sorrowful story. 

“But did you never think, my dear child, 
that as God has placed you here, and spared 
your life, it must be for some good and wise 
purpose? Even a child like you can accom- 
plish much if you only resolve to do your best, 
and go about it with a willing, cheerful heart; 
and you will be surprised, in time, to find that 
you have grown contented and happy, as you 
could never be if you had every want supplied 
without exertion of your own. It would make 
you very happy if you could persuade your 
father to turn from his downward course — 
would it not?” , 

“O, so happy! for he is the kindest father 
in the world, when he hasn’t been drinking. 
But, then, I could never do it,” she said, shak- 
ing her head sadly. 

“That you will never know until you try. 
Have you ever attempted to make it pleasant 
at home, so that he would like to stay there 
more?” 

“No, indeed! O, Mrs. Brown, you don’t 
know how it is with us; there is nothing to 
try with,” she said, mournfully. 

“Well, now, we'll see about that. After the 
churning is done, I will come over, if you 
would like to have me, and perhaps I can tell 
you how to commence.” 

“If you only would, I would thank you so 
much!” and she went home with a happier 
heart than she had known for many a day. 
Although Mrs. Brown had made up her mind 
about how things must look, where no wo- 
man’s hand had been for so long, still she 
was hardly prepared for the dark, bare dreari- 
ness of the place, so little like a home, that it 
sent a chill to her heart. Before her capable 
hands smoke and dust disappeared like dew 
before the sun, and through the clear, shin- 
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ing windows the sun soon poured a flood of 
brightness, lighting up the room with a glory 
it had not known for long months, while Patty - 
flew*here and there, busy as a bee. 

“ Now I will go up stairs, and look round a 
moment; then I must leave you to finish, for 
it is most eleven,” said Mrs. Brown, as she 
mounted the creaking steps to find another 
field of labor in the pegs and nails of half- 
worn clothing, 

‘“‘These dresses used to be mother’s,” said 
Patty, laying her hand softly on a number 
hanging by themselves; from which Mrs. 
Brown todk a light print, that*had evidently 
been used with care. ‘This is so light that it 
is hardly suitable to make over for you, but it 
would make pretty curtains for the windows 
down stairs; and, dear me, child, did you 
know that you have nearly rags enough in 
these barrels under the eaves to make a car- 
pet? and now they are only nests for moths 
and mice!” 

Acarpet! How Patty’s eyes shone. 
would Willie say? 

**Do you really think I could do it?” she 
eagerly asked, her voice trembling with ex- 
citement. 

“Do it? Of course you could, with a little 
showing. The girls may come and help you 
some afternoon. You had better come home 
with me now, and I will give you a bundle of 
the boys’ old jackets and trousers. They will 
work in nicely.” 

The bundle proved to be as large a one as 
Patsy could manage, and, as she staggered 
along with it, who, of all the world, should 
suddenly appear in the distance but Bob Burn- 
ham. Now Bob was not bad-hearted, but he 
loved mischief better then he did his dinner, 
and never failed to tease Patsy when he saw - 
her, till she had come to regard him as the 
chief torment of her life. ‘I won’t even look 
that way,” she thought, ‘“‘ and perhaps he will 
let me alone.” 

“Hallo, Patsy, my dear!” he sang out; 
‘‘ going to the World’s Fair with specimens of 
your embroidery? O, yes,” — catching hold of 
a tattered coat-tail that hung from the end of 
the bundle, — “this elegant work could never 
have been done by any but Patsy’s delicate 
fingers!” 


What 


(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 


—— 


— Now is the time to collect specimens of 


mosses. They will keep, and always become 
pliable by moistening them; then in the win- 
ter vacation you can arrange a beautiful gift 
for your parents and friends. 
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DIRECTIONS. — Words in BMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS shovfid be 
strongly emphasized. The refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





ECHO AND THE LOVER. 
CHO! 


clare 
Of what you’re MADE, and*what you 


ARE: (Echo, Air!) 


Mysterious "NYMPH, de- 


*Mid airy +ciiFFs and places HIGH, 
Sweet ’Ecuo, listening, love, you 
ee (Echo, You lie!) 


Thou dost RECUSCITATB dead SOUNDS 
— Hark! how my voice **REvIvEs, 
3RESOUNDS! 
(Echo, Zounds!) 


I'll 7qUESTION thee before I go — 
Come, answer me more ‘apropos! 
(Zcho, Poh, poh!) 


7™TELL me, fair nymph, if e’er you 
saw 
So **swEeET a girl as *PHeBe SHAW? 
(Echo, Pshaw!) 


Say, what will 7ruRN that frisking 
cony , 
Into the toils of MATRIMONY? 
(Echo, Money!) 


Has Phebe not a heavenly 7Brow! 
Is’t not as white as **PEARL, as ‘SNOW? 
(Zcho, Ass, no!) 


Her ‘eves! Was EVER such a pair? 
Are the stars brighter than ‘THEY 


are? (Echo, They are!) 


Echo, thou "Lrest, but canst not DE- 
“ CEIVE me; ‘ 
cler EYES eclipse the ‘STARS, BE- 
LIEVE me! 
(Echo, Leave me!) 


But 7comeE, thou saucy, pert romancer, 
Who is as ‘FAIR as PHEBE? Answer. 
(Echo, Ann, sir.) 





Note. — The principal speaker should 
stand upon the stage facing the person 
speaking for the echo, who should be con- 
cealed behind a door, or by some other means, 





OW To impress LEAVES ON VELvert. ~ 

This work is so simple that all can 
make pretty tidies, mats, or a cover for a 
stand, ornamented with perfect impressions of 
any leaves they may select. It requires great 
nicety, care, and some taste. Take a piece 
of white cotton velvet, white jean, muslin, or 
white linen, cut it out in whatever form you 
wish. Then pin on it, very carefully, with 
minute pins, ferns, maiden’s hair, the green 
rose leaf, or any pretty leaf, in the form of a 
wreath or bouquet. Mix plenty of Indian ink 
the depth of color you require; take a fine 
comb and brush, dip the brush into the ink, 
and pass it over the comb, thus splashing the 
ink all over your material until it is quite 
black. Let it dry thoroughly, and then unpin 
your flower. You will find its form left in 
white on the velvet or linen; mark with a fine 
brush the veins, &c., in it, and your work will 
be ready to make up as required. All delicate 
leaves, like ferns, should be carefully pressed 
till dry before using them for this work. C, 


—_——_—>———_—_—_ 


HE croaking, or singing, of toads, as well 
as of frogs, is principally confined to the 
males, and is uttered only during the season 
of reproduction. These animals are provided 
with extensible bags, or pouches, situated either 
beneath the chin or on the sides of the face 
— being in the toads always beneath the chin, 
and in the frogs on the side of the face. Into 
these bags the air is forcibly driven from the 
glottis, or upper portion of the windpipe, and 
the sound produced varies with the size of the 
reptile. We have noticed repeatedly the skin 
beneath the throat of the toad puffed out at 
each croak, like an India-rubber ball. The 
tones produced are incapable of much varia- 
tion, as they depend on an organ possessing 
no power of varying its degree of tension; but 
they are made as easily beneath the water as 
above it. Some of the tree toads have these 
bags largely developed, while some of the frogs 
have but small ones. Ss. 


ed 


— AcomposiTion pedler, in recommend- 
ing his wares to the crowd, declared he could 
turn everything into silver by just rubbing it 
with his composition. ‘* Hallo, mister,” said 
a countryman, holding up a fifty-cent scrip, 
“I wish you'd rub a little of that ’ere stuff on 
this bill, and turn it into silver.” 


—— Iw case of accidental poisoning, com- 
mon mustard mixed in warm water is the 
quickest and most effectual emetic. 
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AQUATIOS. 
Return of the Harvard Crew. 


ESSRS. Loring and Fay, of the Harvard 

crew, and Mr. William Blaikie, their 
agent, arrived home from England Tuesday, 
September 14. The other members of the 
crew, Messrs. Lyman, Rice, Bass, and Burn- 
ham, the coxswain, followed in the steamer 
that sailed the 16th ult. Simmons did not 
come home, but immediately after the race he 
went to Dresden, and from thence to Vienna, 
where he remains three years to prosecute his 
medical studies. Those that returned first met 
with a warm reception at New York. They 
were met, on landing, by a committee of gen- 
tlemen from the various New York boat clubs, 
who escorted them to the Astor House, and in 
the evening gave a banquet in their honor at 
Delmonico’s. Both Loring and Fay state that 


their reception and treatment in England far 
exceeded their most sanguine expectations, 
and that they experienced fair play at the 
hands of their competitors, and they attribute 
their defeat to unavoidable disadvantageous 
circumstances, chief of which was the sickness 


of Loring and Simmons. In Boston their re- 
ception was of a more private character, al- 
though none the less hearty, and the crew 
were made to feel that they did nobly, and are 
entitled to the ‘admiration of the whole coun- 
try for their pluck and perseverance. The 
lustre of the magenta is in no wise soiled by 
the result of the international contest, and is 
doubtful whether in all\the land four amateur 
oarsmen could have been found that would 
have done as well, when we consider all the 
circumstancs attendant upon the race. 


OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
Match Games. 
_ return game between the Athletics and 
Mutuals was won by the former by a score 

of twenty-four to twenty-two. 

The Red Stockings played the Unions, of 
St. Louis, while en route for San Francisco, 
defeating them by a score of seventy to nine. 
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The Forest City Club, of Cleveland, O., 
lately defeated the Alerts, of Rochester, N. Y., 
by a score of eighteen to eight. 

The Dirigo Club, of Augusta, Me., visited 
Boston, a short time since, and played matches 
with the ledding junior organizations in that 
section. They defeated the Excelsiors by a 
score of twenty-nine to twenty-six, and the 
Stars by a score of twenty to ten. 

The Lowell Club lately defeated the Ander- 
son Club, of Lynn, by a score of one hundred 
and two to eight. 

The Trimountains played a game with the 
Excelsiors, of Boston, lately, and won by a 
score of forty-eight to tWenty-three. The 
Acushnet and Metacomet Clubs, of New Bed- 
ford, seem to be quite evenly matched. They 
have played two games this season, both of 
which resulted ina tie. The first stood eigh- 
teen to eighteen; and the second, played a 
week or two since, resulted in a score of nine- ° 
teen to nineteen. As the games are for the 
championship of the city, the question be- 
tween them still remains undecided. 

They have a junior club at Nunda, N. Y., 
named the Red Stockings, that is not quite as 
successful as their western namesake, for they 
played a match with the Star Club, of their own 
town, a few weeks since, and were defeated by 
a score of fifty-nine to thirteen. The Eagles, of 
St. Albans, Vt., have defeated the Washingtons, 
of that place, two successive games, thereby 
winning the championship of Franklin County. 
The scores stood eighty-seven to eighteen, and 
twenty-nine to twenty-six. The Eagles also 
won a game from the Booths, of Rouse’s Point, 
by a score of thirty-eight to twenty. 

Base Ball Notes. 

Charley Hunt, formerly of the Mutuals, has 
joined the Atlantics, and his brother Richard 
the Stars. 

The Harvard nine have met from their sum- 
mer vacation, and their positions are as follows: 
Bush, catcher; Goodwin, or Gray, pitcher; Per- 
rin, first base; Austin, second base; Reynolds, 
third base; Dabney, short stop; Minot, left 
field; Wells, centre field; Eustis, right field. 
Answers to Inquirers. 

Jepv. The Lowell nine is as follows: Brad- 
bury, catcher; Rogers, pitcher; Lovett, first 
base; Wilder, second base; Joslin, third base; 
Conant, short stop; Alline, left field, Lowell, 
centre field; Briggs, right field. Lowell is 
captain. 

See Der. A ball within three inches of 
where a batsman is used to hitting, is gen- 
erally considered within legitimate reach. 
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ANSWERS. 


830. (Bee on a stand) (U ill) (meat) (withes) 
(ux) S — Be hongst, and you will meet with 
success. 831. Bat, rat, cat, Nat, Pat, Mat, 
hat, eat, fat, vat. 832. Satrap, Sparta, Patras. 
833. Horde, Rhode. 834. Hellas, a shell. 
835. Lascar, rascal. 836. Happy. 837. (Bee) 
(chair) (eye) (table) (two) (awl) (men) — Be 
charitable to all men. 838. Gala Days. 839. 
Bruin. 840. Madge. 841. No Name. 842. 
Ungava. 843. Romola. 844. Bogota. 845. 
Manatee. 846. Olive Logan. 


REBUs. 


MOUNTAIN. BOY 


Sans-Pieps. 


848. Curtail a fish, and leave a division of 
land. 849. A rover, and leave a row. 850. 
A measure, and leave a mineral spring. 851. 
A musical instrument, and leave part of the 
body. 852. An officer, and leave a brink. 
853. A maple cup, and leave a labyrinth. 

AupDAx. 
ENIGMA. 

854. It is composed of 12 letters. The 1, 2, 
12, 7 is a part of a man. The 8,9, 3,6 is a 
large amount. The 10, 11, 5, 4 is a ground 
plot. The whole is a familiar expression. 

SHADE. 
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Hive AnD SEEK. 


In the following sentences the names of head. 
workers are concealed. Who can find them? 
855. Did you drink that water? I tasted it, 
856. March! I perceive the enemy. 857. Does 
that item pest you? 858. I will wear a mask, 
if Fred will get it. 859. Is Charles sexton of 
the church? 860. Good humor is the best 
part of a gentleman. 861. Do not cut every 
one. 862. Walter, O, see that ship. 
Specs anp Dexter. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


Change a letter in the first word required, 
making the second : — 

864. Change a musical instrument, leaving 
an animal. 865. Change a poison, leaving a 
package of goods. 866. Change a Greek phi- 
losopher, leaving the ruler of a torrid king- 
dom. 867. Change a poet, leaving a vessel. 
868. Change a Union general, leaving a person 
of immense size. 869. Change a pane of glass, 
leaving a kind of tree. Empire STATE. 


DovusBLE ACROSTIC, 


in which the initials and finals will each give 
the name of a head-worker who contributed to 
Vol. I. of this Magazine : — 

870. 1. A girl’s name. 2. A girl’s name. 


| 3. A boy's nickname. 4. A boy’s name. 5.A 


celebrated patriot. 6. A girl’s name. 


HavuTBoyY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


CHARADE. 


872. My first is a quality all should possess; 
my second is having power. If we have my 
first, we shall be my whole. Davy JONES. 
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“FT’HE melancholy days are come,” but 
they fail to impress us with sadness 
while our subscription list rolls up so gener- 
ously. Still, like Oliver Twist, we dare to call 
for more. Will each old subscriber send at 
least one new one? All the back numbers are 
constantly on hand, and will be promptly sup- 
plied. — Stokes, we shall publish more prize 
head work. — Max, there is more of Stoical 
than Christian philosophy in these lines of 
Tennyson's : — 
“ Scorned! to be scorned by one that I scorn, 
Is that a matter to make me fret? — 
That a calamity hard to be borne? 
Well, he may live to hate me yet.” 


In your case, for kate read honor, and then 
live up to it. 

Bay State, of Boston Highlands, claims to 
be the first who appeared in our columns by 
that name. — Apollo says E. P. G. puts forth 
false claims to being a poet. Apollo has be- 
come one of the proprietors of the Dew Drop, 
and desires to hear from all Our Boys. Ad- 
dress Box 3788, New York City, N. Y. — Gold- 
en City sends greetings from San Francisco. 
Gold does not grow on bushes out there. Men 
have to dig for it— hard too. Pippo, the ar- 
ticle is not what we want to publish, though 
very creditable for an inexperienced pen. 

If Dick ever sends us another letter with 
such an unreadable superscription, we will pass 
it to Hannah unopened — if the postmaster 
doesn’t send it to the dead-letter department 
before we see it.— Solomon Thrashem, the 
rule was republished in a later number. Both 
of your rebuses have appeared in our columns. 
— Graybeard, the lines are from ‘* The Beg- 


gar,” a poem by Thomas Moss. They read 
thus : — 


“ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to 
your door; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest 
span: 
O, give relief, and Heaven will bless your 
store.” 
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Bonnie Doon’s puzzles have been published. 
— Dexter wants to subscribe for a boy’s paper 
containing head work. Address in No. 129.— 
A. Nagram’s contributions are rather better 
than the majority of first trials. A few more 
attempts might succeed. — Essex, you are 
right; we always have room for new sub- 
scribers. That sort of contribution is never 
‘* declined.” — Tempest says it's fuh to catch 
sturgeon. — Gardener, it was Cowper who called 
mignonette the ** Frenchman's darling.” It is 
cultivated very extensively in France, and the 
name itself has a similar significance. The 
flower is more fragrant when grown in rather 
poor soil — emblem of that pure religion which 
blossoms most sweetly amid adversity. 

Jersey Boy has been swinging round the 
circle. He met Percy Vere, Jerry Jingle, and 
Slim Jim in New York. He expected to find 
the latter an extremely long, thin, slim speci- 
men of the editorial fraternity, green glasses 
and all; “but,” he says, ‘“‘imagine me for 
one moment laughing till the tears ran out 
of my eyes! Why, Mr. Optic, Slim Jim is 
nearly as broad as he is long.” We thought 
Jim didn’t write like a man in the last stages 
of dyspepsia. — Clarence Clayton, the riddle 
does not appear to be well defined, although 
the rhyme is pretty, as usual. 

Our affectionate nephew (by virtue of two 
clubs of ten and eleven each), W. C. B., sent 
seven correct answers to the first prize puzzles. 
Zephyr gives eight. — Cute and Specs can do 
better on rebuses. We have printed a similar 
conundrum. — Alert wants to be an editor in 
the vicinity of Boston. If anybody wants a 
partner, address Alert, Box 536, Boston, Mass. 
— A.C. L., probably puzzles similar to yours 
had been published in’ the early numbers. — 
Elmenop, we cannot now give the addressés 
of Green Heron and Skiff; Alert’s may be 
found above, and Quill Qui!berson’s in a re- 
cent number. The others can address W. L. 
Granger, Newark, O., for information of ‘‘ The 
Juvenile Messenger.” 

AccepTep. — Geographical puzzles — Tem- 
pest; rebuses — Dexter, Audax; letter rebus 
— Herbert; anagrams — Dick Shinerry. 

DeEcLINED. — Paul Parrot, H. O. W., Dick, 
Billy Rover, Fish, Captain Joe, Cute, Specs, 
W. S. W., C. Steinman, Merry Mac. 

WisH CorRRESPONDENTS. — John A. Robert- 
son, Rutherford Park, N. J. (instead of New 
York, as published before) ; T. McB.; Box 3630, 
care of C. M. & Co., New York City; J. E. 
Baker, Jr. (on stamps), Box 527, Lafayette, 
Ind.; L. M. Dyer (on telegraphy), Green- 
wich, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The white 

pond lily is a very beautiful and a very 
fragrant flower, and in some of the divisions 
of Lake Quinsigamond it grows in the most 
astonishing profusion. Our party wanted 
some, and the green barge was again char- 
tered for an excursion over the dam. Unfor- 
tunately, the colonel, Zere, was obliged to 
return to his banking, and we were deprived 
of the strength of his strong arm in rowing, 
and — what was even a greater deprivation — 
of the pleasure of his genial company, which 
included his hase voice in the singing, and 
an inexhaustible flow of kindly humor. The 
propelling power of the barge was thus re- 
duced to the colonel, fils, and our editorial 
self. We are perfectly willing to believe that 
rowing is a very healthy and pleasant exer- 
cise — when others do it. For our part, we 
believe im canvas rather than a white ash 
breeze. 


The colonel’s lady took her seat in the stern, 
which had the effect to lift the bow high out 


of water. Boo and her mother followed; and 
with Johnnie and Flora in the fore-sheets to 
balance the heavy weights aft, we started. It 
was a very warm day, especially in the Nar- 
rows, where the wind had no chance to come 
to our relief. We pulled the stroke oar, and 
insisted upon the man-of-war stroke, for we 
never put one of our editorial toes into a 
wherry, and know nothing about fancy row- 
ing. As the young colonel was in rather fee- 
ble health, we did not like to work him too 
hard. We unselfishly preferred to give him 
an easy time of it, for we had to keep up our 
side of the boat, and both of us sighed for the 
lusty sinews of the colonel, Jere. 

After a pull of two miles and a half— if 
Mr. Coburn, the owner, captain, engineer, 
clerk, &c., of the roaring steamer had not thus 
fixed the distance, we should have declared it 
was ten miles, measured by the pulling — we 
reached the dam. It was simply an embank- 
ment of earth, ten or fifteen feet wide, with a 
sluiceway and gates, for the upper pond is a 
reservoir, to be drawn from when the water is 
low in the lower ponds. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of beautiful and fragrant white 





lilies bloomed upon the surface of the water 
below the dam. Some of the ladies were al- 
most crazy at the prospect of prospecting in 
such a field of loveliness. But the boat was 
on one side of the dam, and the sweet fields 
on the other. Without the brawny arm of the 
colonel, it was doubtful whether the green 
barge could be transported to the Elysium; but 
the ladies were transported themselves, and in- 
sisted that the boat should be. We ran it on 
the embankment, and the party landed. By 
very skilful and scientific engineering, — bor- 
rowed of our friend W. Penniman, Esq., — the 
green barge was triumphantly borne over the 
dam, and triumphantly launched in the lily- 
bedecked waters of the pond below. We regret 
that none of our artists were present to make a 
picture of the scene, for it was picturesque, es- 
pecially the lifting of the stout lady. 

The navigation of the lily-pond was not 
without its difficulties in the shape of stumps 
and snags; but we guided the green barge 
safely through all perils. The ladies screamed 
their raptures as the fragrant flowers were 
pulled into the boat, and for once in their lives 
they had enough of them, and we pulled back 
to the dam, again to accomplish the feat of 
engineering skill, but not till all hands had 
rested a while in the shade. The boat was 
lifted over the dam, and we pulled back. If it 
was ten miles down to the dam, it was twenty 
back; but just before dinner time we landed 
our party in safety. None of them wished to 
go out in the afternoon, but we were interested 
in demonstrating the problem which should 
prove how much easier it was to sail down to 
the dam than to row it. We took the sail-boat 
—a very good one, but in a condition which re- 
quired all hands at the pumps rather too often. 
Except in the Narrows, there was a good 
breeze, and we reached the dam very comfort- 
ably. The wind was fair back, and we made 
the distance in twenty minutes, full five of 
which we were becalmed in the Narrows. The 
problem was demonstrated, and the next day 
we sailed the ladies down the lake to visit some 
“‘campists;” but circumstances did not permit 
us to land our party, and we returned with 
them. These little excursions were very pleas- 
ant, and we advise people to go to Lake 
Quinsigamond. On a Tuesday morning, cold 
enough to render an overcoat and robes very 
comfortable, we started for home, and Dollie, 
still faithful to her mission, left us in good 
order and condition at our home, where we 
immediately put ourself in communication 
with Our Boys and Girls, and are still 

Yours, truly, OLIVER OPTIC. 














